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A MANUSCRIPT BY SAMUEL COOPER 
AND A SIDE-LIGHT ON JOHN 
HOSKINS. 


CoNsIDERING the importance of Samuel 
Cooper (1609-1672) as a miniature-painter, 
his wide circle of distinguished acquaint- 
ances and the reputation which he enjoyed 
during his lifetime, the information con- 
cerning him is decidedly meagre. During 
recent years several attempts * have been 
made to give an account of him, in which 
the facts recorded by Richard Graham ft 


* Notably those of Sir R. R. Holmes, Burling- 
ton Magazine, vol. ix., pp. 296 et seqg., and 367 
et seq.; J. J. Foster, ‘Samuel Cooper’; R. W. 
Goulding, fourth annual volume of the Walpole 
Society, pp. 20-24; Dr. G. C. Williamson, ‘ The 
Miniature Collector,’ 1921. 


+ Richard Graham, ‘ A Short Account of the 
Most Eminent Painters,’ 1695, pp. 338, 339. 


and Horace Walpole* have received 
numerous additions culled from Pepys’s 
‘Diary,’ the Exchequer Accounts, the 
publications of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, and so forth. But none of 
these biographies, as far as I am aware, 
mentions any authentic specimens of the 
great limner’s handwriting, apart from 
those on the face of miniatures. 

Sir R. R. Holmes ¢ quotes an inscription 
on the back of a miniature by Cooper at 
Welbeck Abbey which runs as follows :— 

The first Ivorey this pictt 
and on(e) other which Mr, 
graham had away 

is not paid for 

three guinis is the price. 

Sir Richard supposed this to be in Cooper’s 
hand, but, as also with regard to the in- 
scription on the back of another miniature 
at Welbeck Abbey, Mr. R. W. Goulding f¢ 
has shown that the writing is probably that 
of L. Cross(e), the miniaturist. Incidentally, 
with reference to the above-quoted in- 
scription, it may be pointed out that 
Graham,” who was doubtless identical 


‘with Richard Graham mentioned above, 


possessed several works by Cooper, one of 
which, Cooper’s pastel self-portrait,§ is now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The 
sale catalogue of Graham’s collection is given 
in the Fifteenth Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, Appendix, Part vii., 
p. 206. The auction, one of the earliest 
recorded in which miniatures by Cooper 
were bid for, took place on March 6, 1711, 
at Mr. Pelitier’s, next house to the Wheat 
Sheaf in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

There does, however, exist a manuscript 
written by the hand of Samuel Cooper, and 
duly authenticated by contemporary evi- 
dence. Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne, 
the son of a French historian, was born 
near Geneva on Sept. 28, 1573. He studied 
at Heidelberg, took medical degrees at 
Montpellier, and by 1600 was practising 
medicine at Paris, where he controversially 
advocated the use of chemical remedies. 
In 1606 an English lord whom he had 
cured took him to England, where he was 

* Horace Walpole, ‘ Anecdotes of Painting,’ 
1762-1761. 


+ Sir R. R. Holmes, loc. cit., p. 303. 


t R. W. Goulding, op. cit., pp. 83, 91, whence 
I have quoted the corrected transcription. 


§ See my account of it in The Art Journal, 


| 1909, p. 15. 
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appointed physician to the Queen and was | 
given a degree at Oxford. He returned to. 
Paris, but came to England again in 1611, | 
was made physician to the King and soon | 
acquired a great reputation and a large | 
circle of acquaintances and friends. He 
was knighted in 1624, and died at Chelses | 
on March 22, 1655. | 

Mayerne, besides being one of the most 
enlightened and enterprising physicians of 
the day, was keenly interested in chemical 
and other kindred matters, among which 
were questions connected with the tech- 
nique of painting and pigments. In pursuit 
of information on this subject he used to- 
interview eminent painters of his day, and 
he recorded some of the facts he gleaned 
from them in a manuscript book which he 
inaugurated in 1620 under the title ‘ Pictoria 
Sculptoria & quae subalternarum Artium.’ 
Mayerne’s library perished in the Great Fire, 
but some of his manuscripts have survived, | 
and this one, now known as Sloane 2052, has | 
found a permanent home in the British 
Museum. 

The manuscript contains references, which 
I hope to deal with on another occasion, to 
several contemporary artists, for instance, 
Edward Norgate, who wrote his ‘ Miniatura ’* 
at Mayerne’s suggestion ; but for the moment 
we are concerned with Samuel Cooper and 
incidentally with his uncle John Hoskins. 
On fol. 29 occurs the following passage :— 


Tiré des discours tenus avec Mr 

Huskins excellent peintre En- 

Lumineur. Le 14 Mars 1634, 
Blanc Excellent se faict avec deux parts 
de blanc de plomb Lavé selon sa facon qui est 
dedans ce mesme livre escripte de La main de 
Cupper son Nepveu & dune part de blanc de Lune 
meslés & broyés ensemble selon Lart. 


Obviously, Lavé selon sa facon means 
‘““washed in accordance with Hoskins’s 
system’; but Mayerne states that in this 
very book is Hoskins’s recipe written with 
Cooper's hand. The recipe in Cooper’s 
hand ean be seen on fol. 77 and runs as 
follows : — 


for makeing of colers redy 
for white lede take your whit and grind it with 
A little gum, and when you have dun so put it into 
A porindger, and when you have dun so put 
water to it, and stir it well to gether and let it 
satle A letle while and pour of the uppermost, and 
let it satle halfe an oure, and then pour that of also 
and let it satle 24 ours and then pour the watter 


* The MS. is in the Bodleian Library. It was 
recently edited by Mr. Martin Hardie, R.E., and 
published by the Oxford Press. 


clean from it, and put it in to a shell and temper 
it with gum and suger-candy, and thus doe your 
bys and masticot and red leade and vermilyon. 


The rest of the page and fol. 77 verso are 
filled with recipes in French in Mayerne’s 
own hand. Fol. 78 is blank, and on fol. 78 
verso is written in red ink “ Enlumineur 
Cooper le jeune | neveu de M. Huskins 
februar. 1634’’—whence it would appear 
that Cooper wrote down the recipe for 
Mayerne a few weeks before the latter’s in- 
terview with Hoskins referred to on fol. 29. 

It is interesting to see this unique manu- 
script from the hand of him who was perhaps 
England’s greatest miniature  portrait- 
painter. The writing, in faded ink, is 
elegant and sloping, with flourishes to the 
letters “‘d,” “y,” “p,” &c.; the “s” and’ 
‘““e@” recall those of Cooper’s signature, and 
the letters are mostly separate from each 
other—a feature which is often found in the 
handwriting of artists. Most of the eleven 
lines mount slightly. 


Tf little is known about Cooper, still less is 
known about his uncle John Hoskins. The 
following passage from fol. 29 verso of 
Mayerne’s manuscript has never, as far as 
I am aware, been quoted in any English 
work dealing with Hoskins, and is therefore 
of considerable interest as throwing a light 
upon his methods of work :— 


Huskins met touttes ses couleurs dedans des 
petits plateaux d’yvoire tournés, & dict quelles 
ne se Seichent pas comme dans les coquilles 
Pr travailler Il a un platteau d’yvoire tourn(é) 
de diametre Environ quattre poulces qui se creuse 
lentemem vers Le milieu. I] met ses couleurs 
en fort petite quantité Lune contre Lautre a la 
circonference, & icelles premierem(ent) destrem- 
pées avec Eau de Gomme, & quand il sen veult 
servir, Ilne faict que mouiller son pinceau dedans 
de Leau fort nette, duquel il prend la couleur 

S’il veult faire quelque meslange cest au milieu 
de son platteau. 

Leblanc & les Azurs sont en des petites couches 
d’yvoire 4 part. 

T may add that Mayerne’s MS. was _pub- 
lished in its entirety by Ernst Berger in his 
‘Quellen fiir Maltechnik wahrend der Re- 
naissance und deren Folgezeit,’ Munich, 
1901, but (p. 96, line 4) he identifies wrongly 
the part written by Cooper, attributing to 
him a number of Latin recipes, which, tie 
remember rightly, are in Mayernes own 
hand and have nothing to do with Cooper. 
Berger was misled by the position in the 
book of the sort of title ‘* Enlumineur. 
Cooper le Jeune neveu de M. Huskins 
Februar 1634.” B. Lone. 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHURCHYARD |§ 2 
OF ST. NICHOLAS, DEPTFORD. 


[Amone a few MSS. yet remaining over 
from the days of the War, we have found 
the following list of Inscriptions taken 
down and abstracted by our regretted 
correspondent, the late Lieut.-Colonel 
Gilbert 8. Parry. They appear to have 
been received during the time when 
‘N. & Q.’ was appearing monthly; and 
we are glad at length to find room for 
them, and to have this opportunity for 


expressing our regret that these are the 


last results of the careful and useful 
labour devoted to rescuing from oblivion 
the memorials of those buried in so many 
churchyards in and near London.] 


These abstracts were made in 1913. 


NortH SIDE. 


1. J. H. Bull, d. Sep. 1827, a. 19. T. Arundell, 
d. Feb."*1829, a. 80. C. Bull, d. Nov. 1830, 
a. 19. F. Bull, d. Ap. 1835, a. 21. 
d. Jan. 1837, a. §1. 

2, L—— “Augustus Markett, 
Elizabeth Markett... 
kett . 

3. Captain John Arnold, d. Dec. 
a. 67. Capt. Thomas Arnold, his s., ‘d. Aug. 
15, 18—,a. 40. Jane, w. of Capt. John Arnold . 


(R.N. wi 


4, Margaget, w. of Samuel Ambrose, of this p., | 


d. Jan. 29, 177—-. 
1781, a. 61. 
a. 27. Samuel, their s.,d. Ap. 15, 1780, a. 3(3). 
Thomas, their s., d. Sep. 11, 1789, a. 22. 

3,... The above named Arthur Butler, d.. 
Aug. 1793, a. 74. 

6. Sarah, w. of Mr. John Reeve, d 
bed, Ap. 
d. Nov. 7, 1823, a. 65. 

Mr. James Humphreys, senior, d.) 
Il, 17(4)3, a 59. 
“es James Denham, late of Flagon Row in. 

9. Mr. Henry Watson .. 

10. Mary, w. of Richard “Harris, d. Jan. 22, 
1806, a. 50. Mrs. Elizabeth Matt(hews ?), her 
mother d. July 19, 1807, a. (88). 

11. James Clark. . 
law of the above, d. ——, 18—,a.(75). Elizabeth 
Newnum, w. of the above, d. July 18(32), a. 73. 

12. [Altar tomb.| Emma Susanna, dau. of 
William and ag ov a. — months. Also 
Albert... Also Fanny... 

13. [Altar Mr. Richard Mansfield, d. 
10 May 17(13), a. 72. Mr. Abraham Dry, o 
Greenwich, d. 27 Ap. 1722, a. 71. Mr. John 
Mansfield, d. 8 June, 1724, a. 80. Ann, w. of 
Mr. Richard Mansfield, d. a 17(28), a. 90. 
Elizabeth [wife of] Mr. “Abraham Dry, of Green- 


Samuel Ambrose, d. Feb. 22, 


wich, d. 17 Sep. Mr. Sheirlie Blad[w orth, 
of St. Paul... (Mary), w. of Henry Blad- 
wilorth], d. — 1754, a. 7(5). 


14. Mrs. Judith Pratt, d. 13 Ap. 1846, a. 81. 
William Pratt, her husband, d. 19 Oct. 1832, 


. John New[num], f. in) 


E. Arundell, 
W. Bull, d. July, 1844, a. 63. | 


Anne Hooker Mar-| 

17, 18(4)2, 
| 

Richard Riddall 


Martha, their dau., d. Ap. 13, 1779, | 


| M(ary ) d. 5(7 ). 
| pags = of above Mrs. Mary Olyett, d. Feb. 3, 1843, 


. 76. James Lewis a, gr.son of the above,’ 
late Engineer, H.E.I.C.S., d. at Bombay, 8 Sep. 
1847, a. 26. 

15. Mr. Bridges Barnett, d. 183-, a. (8)4. 
Benjamin, his s., d. Oct. 1829, a. 31. 

16. Ann, w. ‘of Francis Yeates, d. Dec. 18, 
~ a. 32. Margaret Yeates, d. Jan. 15, 1782, 

3y.9m. Erected by order of George Yeates, 
of Moor(g)—r, Treland. 


On NorTH WALL OF THE CHURCH. 
17. R. G. 1794: I. G. 1795: T. G. 1797. 
18. John Addey, King’s Master Shipwright, 
d. 16 Ap. 1606, a. 56. 


+ UNDER NortTH WALL. 

19. (William), s. of John & Elizabeth Frith, 
d. Feb. 1724, a. 21. 

20. William Goudy, d. Ap. 2, 1776, a. (44). 

NORTH-EAST oF CHURCH. 

21. Mary Farar, d. Feb. —, 171(9), a. 49. 
Samuel Farar, d. July, , a. 67. Susanna, his 
w., d. Sep. 10, 1774, a. 70. 

22, [Altar tomb.] Mary, w. of Robert Wm. 
Olyett, dau. of George H , of the p. of St. 
23 Mar. 1842, a. 


a 52. 
23. [Altar tomb.] ca w. of Mr. John 
Also Mr. John God- 


69. 
34 ] Frances Mickell, d. Feb. 17(13), 
55. Also Captain —— Mickell, her hus- 


25. ‘William Rolfesjton Riddall . Also 

26. Rebecca Williams . . . Also William 
Williams, d. 4 May, 18—. 

27. Mr. John ‘Townsend, d. Mar. 18(3)2, a. —. 
Mrs. Clara F(an)cett, d. May, 1842, a. (8) 


years. Mr. Edward Evatt Baldwin, d. 
18(4)7, a. (41?). Clara Baldwin, his relict, 


11 Dec. 1848, a. 42. 
in child-| 
2(3), 1797, a. 37. Mr. John Reeve, | 


28. Captain Thomas Bruce, d. Dec. 14, 1826, 
a. 72. Mrs. Mary Anne Bruce, d. 2 July, 1842, 
a. 65. Mr. John Bruce, d. 21 Sep. 18(45), a. 72, 
husband of the above. Mary, —— of Capt. 
| Thomas Bruce, d. 23 Feb. 185( ts, a. 8 

29. John Haley, Tilema[ker d 
a. 38. [Stone of very ancient pattern. ] 

30. Mr. William Harris, d. Nov. 12, 1843, a. 71. 

31. David Mackie, d. Aug. 2, 1794, a. 55. 
David, his son, d. Aug. 17, 1793, a. 25. Agnes, 
his w., d. Ap. 14, 1825, a. 84. John Mackie, 
of the above .. 

32. Mr. John Richardson, of Whitby, d. Sep. 
18—, a. 78. 

33. Wm. Scott M. , of (Sand——) in the 
county of 

34. Margaret, wid. of Captain Thomas Grinley, 
d. 29 May, 1828, a. 88. 

35. Stephens, 1850. 

36. Mrs. Susannah Brodrick, d. 24 May, 1834, 
a. 82. Mrs. Honour Allen, her sister, d. 31 
July, 1840, a. 87. 

37. Mrs. Ann Bonner, of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
d. 13 Feb. 1763, a. 55. 

38. Mary, w. of Mr. George Wilson, d. Jan. 
26, 1837, a. (2)6. Mary Ann, her dau., d. May 
8, 1837, a. 2 y.5m. The above George Wilson, 
Mariner, d. at Bombay, June 1840, a. 30. Mr. John 
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Elder, f. of the above, late of 
Ground, d. 10 Feb. 1846, a. 82. 

39. M. W. 1837. M. A. W. 
1843. A. E. 1851. 

40. Blank, immediately over the following, 
on the wall. 

41. Mrs. Ann Simpson, dau. of the above, 
d. Jan. 26, 1852, a. 24. 

42. William Butler, gent., Chief Clerk in the | 
Master Shipwright’s Office in H.M. Dockyard, 
Deptford, d. 28 Ap. 1796. Also 9 of his children. | 
Elizabeth, his w., d. 24 Jan. 1802. 
Hicks, Esq., his s. in law, d. 24 Sep. 1817. Eliza- | 
beth Mary Hicks, his w., d. May 20, 1823, a. 64. 
Charlotte Hicks, their dau., d. Feb. 5, 1853, a. 68. 

43. Captain Moses [Ca]d[enhead], d. 23 Feb. —, 

a. 70. Captain Ralph 16, 1819, 
a. 61. . Elizabeth Cadenhead, of the 
above . 
44, Richard Thomas, d. Nov. 1700, a. (53). 
Margaret, his w., d. ——, 1702, a. 53. Richard 
Thomas, Esq., d. Aug. 17(15), a. 44. Mary, his 
w., d. Sep. 19, 1738, a. 66. Thomas, s. of the | 
Rev. Richard Loving, M.A., and of Margaret, 
dau. of Richard & Mary Thomas, d. May 10 
a. 9 y. 4m. 22 days. 

45. T. C. 1758. 

46. B. H. 1837; B. G. H. 1847; E. H. 1849. 

47. Ewen Cameron, d. Dec. 9. 1838, a. 68. 

48. Mrs. Lydia Metcalf... 

49. Captain John Crombie, 
d. 21 Aug. 1791, a. 78. Mary, his relict, 
28, 1826, a. —. 

50. [Altar tomb.] Mary, w. of Benjamin Slade, 
Builder’s Assistant of Deptford Yard... . Also | 
Christian, dau. of Benjamin & Mary Slade, | 

Also Mary Slade, (sister) of Benj. 
‘Thomas Fisher... Also the above John James 
Slade, d. Nov. 10, 1730, a. 66. Also Elizabeth 
Slade, dau. of Benj. and Mary Slade, d. 24 Oct. 
1786, a. 66. Also Mrs. Mary. . 

51. [Yablet.] Mary, relict of Morgan Jenkins, 
d. Aug. 8 1837, a. 79. 

52, ~—otherhit—, d. 6 May, 1765, a. 20. Also 
the above Mrs. Mary Luing, d. 20 Dec. 17(9)3, 
a. 73. The above Mary Luing was dau. of 
James Chapman, of St. Paul’s, Deptford. 

SovuTH-EAst oF CHURCH. 

53. [Tablet.| Erected by Mr. Wm. Soffee to 
the memory of Mr. Alexander Jefferey, who d. 
June, 182(5), a. —. Sarah, his relict, d. Nov. 1842, 


a. 72 
Warden of the Dock- 


1837. G. W. 


of Yarmouth, 
d. Dec. 


54. Mr. —sers Shaw, 
yard, d. 17 July, 18(28), a. 59, 

55. Braben. 1821. 

56. Mr. Tristram Walters, many 
man Engineer to the Gen. Steam Nav. Co’s. 
Works, d. 20 Ap. 1849, a. 54. Four of his 
children died infants. Edwin Walters, Quarter- 
master, his bro., d. Dec. 1848, after 24 years 
service in the 45th Regiment. 

57. Mr. Joseph Renoldson, of South Shields, 
d. 13 Feb. 1849, a. 72. 

58. Mary, w. of Captain Wm. Richardson, of 
the Upper Trinity Ground, d. Aug. 7, 1834, a. 
51. The above Capt. Richardson, d. May 6, 
1849, a. 78. 

59. [Altar tomb.] ... Here also is interred. 
w. of John Sandom, who d. 22 Sep. 1829, 


years fore- 


a. 45, 


Trinity 


Charles | 


& | 


60. [Altar tomb. ] Mr. [son] of 
| Mr. Samuel Custins Steward, d. 9 Oct. 185(5), a.—. 
| Maria, dau. of S. C. Steward, d. 18 May, 1797, a 
3. y- 9m. Richard, his s., d. 19 Ap. 1813, a. i 
Samuel Custins, s. of the above, d. 21 Oct. 
| 1825, a. 29. James Newson Steward, s. of the 
| shove, Jan. 26, 1851, a. 17. 

61. Mr. James Glover, d. May 1801, a. 33, of 
| this p-, Bu——. Wm. Waller, of the same p., 
Butcher, d. May 1, 1807,a. 40. Mary Ann Waller, 
in infancy. 

62. [Altar tomb.| George Sheloocke, descended 
of an ancient family in Shropshire, for long an 
inhabitant of this fown. He was bred on ye 
sea under Admiral Benbow and served on board 
‘of the R.N. in ye wars of King William... 
voyage round the Globe of the World, which he 
most wonderfully ... great loss of . Juan 
|Fernandez off the coast of the Kingdom of 
Chili . . . died Nov.-: a 66. Susan, 
dau. of Captain Richard Sib—— . : A 
lion rampant gardant. Crest: A aenauaia hold- 
mirror and ? 

G. J. D. 1826. S.M. D. 1825. 

oh Mary, w. of Wm. Fiddey, d. 30 July, 1796, 
‘a. 51. William Fiddey, d. July 2, 1805, a. 63. 
| Sarah, his w., d. Nov. 1822, a. 75. Jane, w. of 
Henry Benjamin Smith, d. 3 Oct. 18(44), a. 40. 

65. Caroline, w. of Mr. Joseph Huggett, d. 
11 June, 1844, a. 28. Joseph Henry Huggett, 
their s., d. 23 Jan. 1843, a. 10 months. Emma, 
| 2d. w. of J. Huggett, d. 28 Mar. 1853, a. —. 
| 66. William Mills, Esq., Assistant to the Sur- 
}veyor of H.M. Navy, d. 19 July, 1753, a. 69. 
| Elizabeth, his relict, d. 1 Mar. 1777, a. 82. John, 
hee d. 21 Jan. 1732- 3, a. 14 m. 

Catharine Jane, dau. of Captain Richard 
wi, ‘Anne Douglas, d. Jan. 12, 1826, a. 3y. 6m. 
Sophia Melville, their 3d child, d. May 25, 1827, 


a 2y. 1m. 

68. ... Mr. John French, d. 28 May, 1811, 
a. 75. 

69. . . . Mary Hoare, w. of . d. Ap. 1717, 
a. 78. 

70. Jeremiah Watson... Also Mr. Charles 
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Cooper, d. Ap. 22, 1841, a. —. 

71. Mary, w. of Wm. Greenwood, d. July 
[17]70, a. 52. William, her husb., d. Feb. 1801, 
a. 62. Mr. George Greenwood, d. Mar. 12, 1829, 
a. 50. Mr. William Greenwood, d. July 26, 1834, 
a. 58. 

72. William and Maria, children of R—wood 
and Anne Brown, d. in infancy. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hodgkinson, d. 21 Dec. 1799, a. 82. 

73. [Altar tomb.] Ann Mason . . . John Mason, 
Esq., Justice of the Peace .. . Counties of 
Kent & Surrey ... Nov. 170-, a. —. 

74. Mason ...and dau. of William 
Bainbrigge, of Huggles[cloat Grange, Co. of 
Leicester, Esq., deceased, d. 13 Oct. 1812, a. 60. 

75. Mr. Caesar Davies, of Glandhlus, Co. Car- 
digan, d. Nov. 2, 1818, a. 79. Jane, his w., d 
Nov. 11, 1827, a. 78. Two of their children: 
Susanna Maria, d. Oct. 21, 1781, a. 2 y. ; Susanna 
Elizabeth, d. Sep. 23, 1792, a.9 y. Mr. Caesar 
—" only s. of the above, d. 5 Feb. 1838, a. 63. 

Cc. D., 1818. J. D., 1827. S.M., 1781. S. E., 
1792. Cc. D.. 1838. R. 1849. 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
(To be concluded.) 
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IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 

(See 12 S. iii. 500; vi. 208, 308 ; vii. 2, 25, 
65, 105, 163, 223, 306, 432 ; viii. 443, 502.) 
REYNOLDS OF COOLBEG, 

CO. DONEGAL. 


VI. Ellinor Reynolds, mentioned in the 
will of Michael Hewetson, 1753, married 
anie 1753 to Dundas (Dundasse in 
M. H.’s will). 

VII. Frances Reynolds, married ante 1753 
to Dyson, mentioned in the will of 
Michael Hewetson, 1753 ; who says,** to m 
niece Frances Dyson and her four children. 

VIII. Rebecca Reynolds. In her will 
dated April 13, 1760, proved Aug. 19, 1760,* 


she is described as of Letterkenny, Co. 
Donegal. Mentioned in the will of Michael 
Hewetson, 1753, who says, ‘‘ to my niece Re- | 


becca Reynolds.” 

IX. John Reynolds, b. 1704. He and 
his brother Francis were the only two 
brothers living on Sept. 27, 1753, on which 
date their uncle Michael Hewetson made 
his will, wherein he gave and devised to 
his nephew, Col. Francis Reynolds, and his 
brother John Reynolds, his freehold called 
Farsetmore, as also his farm of Coolbeg, 
&e. He died April 15, 1788, aged 84 years, 
and was bur. April 17, 1788 (Kilbarron 


Par. Reg.). In his will, dated June 19, 


1786, probate of which was granted to his 


eldest son Hewetson Reynolds, Jan. 27,) 
1789,+ he desired to be buried in his family | 


* Extract from Will :— 

I, Rebecca Reynolds of Letterkenny in Co. of 
Donegal give and bequeath to my dear sister 
Mary Chambers all my real and personal estate, 


all my Goods and Chattels debts and legacies. | 


I ordain and appoint my said sister to be sole 
executrix of this my last Will dated 13th April 
1760. Proved 19th August 1760 by Mary 
Chambers, widow, sole executrix. 


7 I, John Reynolds of Coolbeg, Co. Donegal, 


Esq., desire my body may be bur. in my family 


burying place in Mullinashee (Ballyshannon) in’ 
a private manner. I give and devise to my good | 
friends John Hamilton of Broomhall, Esq., the 


Revd Josiah Marshall of Fahan, Laurance O’Hara 
of Greggstown Esq. and the Rev. John Harris 
of Carnish all in Co. Donegal, all my freehold 
lands of Drummore commonly called the middle 


third of Fersitmore, also the lands of Behee in'! 


the Lordship of Ballyshannon, also my lease 
Culrinnen and Keeren which I hold from the Provost 
and Fellows of Trin. Coll. Dublin, also my lease 
in the See of Raphoe held from the Lord Bishop 
thereof, that is to say the lease of Killcar and 
Killrean, Strabeel with the Salmon Fisheries of 
Teelan, Inver, Loughead and Gubarra, also 
my lease of Killbarron commonly called Corker, 
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| burying-place in Mullinashee  (Bally- 
shannon). He was married (his_ wife’s 
surname I cannot trace, but her Christian 
name was Margaret, as appears from a deed 
of lease and release dated May 23 and 24, 
1780,* executed subsequent to the marriage 


| may freehold in Ballyshannon and Farm in 
Finner all in Donegal in trust for my son Hewetson 
Reynolds to take and receive the Rents and 
| profits of said lands, the lands Killear, Strabeel 
|and Salmon Fisheries of Teelan excepted accord- 
_ing to a Marriage Article and Settlement, made 
| on my son Hewetson previous to his intermarriage 
| with Miss Mary Ann Smith dated 25th May 1780. 
| His issue failing then to my son Robert Reynolds, 
and his issue failing then to my son Michael 
| Reynolds, and his issue failing then to my son 
| Francis Reynolds, and failing issue to my sons then 
to my dau. Margaret Reynolds, and failing issue 
then to my dau. Mary McConnell otherwise Rey- 
'nolds. I leave and bequeath to my son John £2, to 
my dau. Margaret £500, to my son Michael £300, 
to my son Francis £300, to my dau. Mary 
McConnell £6, and I order that my Farm of 
Finner which I hold from John Folliott Esq. be 
sold. He mentioned that his property was 
subject to the jointure of £50 per annum to his 
wife, and £100 to be paid her at his death, settled 
on her at their marriage. He bequeathed to 
her his two wheeled chaise, two of his best horses, 
two best Milch cows, and furniture at choice. I 
leave to my servant Wm Lipsett a suit of my 
best clothes and six sheets, and to his dau. 
Margarett Lipsett, £5. Mary’s husband was 
named George McConnell. I desire my Corps 
may be carried to the graveyard by twelve of 
my labourers or servants, each to have a scarf 
and hatband. I appoint the Rev. Robert 
Caldwell of Tullybrook, the Rev. John Harris 
of Carnish and my son Hewetson Reynolds 
-exors. Dated 19th June 1786. 
(Signed) JoHN REYNOLDs. 

Probate granted to Hewetson Reynolds one of 

the exors. 27th January 1789. 


* Memorial of a Lease filed in the Registry 
of Deeds Office, Dublin :-— 
A Memorial of a Deed of Lease 
| 941—99—997375, and Release dated 23rd and 
Revnolds 24th May 1780. Between John 
“v, Reynolds (Senior) and Hewet- 
Eccles. son Reynolds both of Coolbegg 
Regd 16 May 1781. in Co. of Donegal Esqs. of the 
first part, Anna Coyne, widow, 
and Mary Smyth both of Ballyshannon in said 
co. of the second part, and Daniel Eccles of 
Ecclesville in Co. Tyrone, Esq., and John Camp- 
bell of Ballyshannon aforesaid gent. of the third 
| part. 
| Release between John Reynolds (Senior) and 
| Hewetson Reynolds his son of the one part, 
and Daniel Eccles and John Campbell of the 
other part. Reciting that in consideration of 
the Marriage, since been solemnized between 
his son the said Hewetson Reynolds and the said 
Mary Smyth, and a further consideration of 
| £1200 paid to him by the said Anna Coyne, being 
_ the marriage portion of the said Mary Ann Smyth, 
|granted to the said Daniel Eccles and John 
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6 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


IX. Juty 2, 1921. 


of his son Hewetson Reynolds), and by her, 
who survived him, had issue :— 
i. Hewetson Reynolds, of whom _pre- 


sently. 
ii. Robert Reynolds, who went to 
America. 
iii. Michael Reynolds, M.D., of Edin- 


burgh, who lived at Ballyshannon; he 
married Barbara, dau. of John Campbell 
of The Rock, Ballyshannon, and by her 
had issue 

1. Frances Reynolds, who married John 


Abraham Russell of Hampton Dene, Co. 


Hereford, a J.P., and Captain in the 51st 
Madras Infantry, and by him had issue :— 

a. Harry Russell, who married Caroline, 
dau. of Colonel William Henry Meyrick 
by his wife Lady Laura Vane, and had 
issue :— 

a. Henry Vane Russell, who married 
Eloise Alice, dau. of Henry Calveley Cotton, 
Esq. : she died 1907. 

b. Nina Russell. 

c. Kathleen Russell. 

d. Mabel Vane Russell, who married 
Thomas Godwin Campbell Reynolds (q.v.). 

b. Emma Camilla Russell, who married 
St. Barbe Sladen and had _ issue :—St. 
Barbe Russell Sladen, of Hampton Dene, 
Co. Hereford. He belonged to a Territorial 
Battalion of the Queen’s Royal 
Surrey Regiment, and served all through 
the war. He was killed in France on March 
12, 1918. At the time of his death he was 
in temporary command of the Ist (Line) 
Battalion Royal West Surrey Regiment, 


and was also a temporary or acting Briga-. 
He married Dorothy, dau. 


dier-General. 
of Col. Turner, and by her had issue an only 
child, Margaret, born 1904. 


2. Barbara Reynolds, who married her 


cousin Thomas Reynolds (q.v.) as his second 
wife, and had issue. 


Campbell and their Heirs all that the said John 
Reynolds’ Real Estate called Dromore in Barony 
of Raphoe , as the former was then in the 
Possession of Messrs. John Hewenn and John 
Elhiny. Keeran but commonly known 
as Coolbeg, . - for the use of the said Mary 
Ann Smyth . . . and further subject to the 
sum of £50 yearly to be paid to Margaret Reynolds 
wife of the said John Reynolds. 

Witnessed by John Reynolds the younger of 
Coolbegg. 

(The above named John Reynolds of Coolbeg; 
in Co. of Donegal, gent., aged upwards of 16 years. 

[The above Deed is very long and minute in 
detail, and I only copied as much as I considered 
useful for my purpose. A complete copy would 
be interesting.—H. F. R.] 


West | 


| iv. Francis Reynolds, who went to 
erica. 

__v. John Reynolds, b. June 27, 1761; 
died Sept. 10, 1790, and bur. Sept. 12, 
/1790 (Kilbarron Par. Reg.). Was a —— 
in the 34th Regiment. 

' vi. Mary Reynolds, who married John 
“McConnell; their marriage is thus given 
in Saunders’ News Letter, Dublin, for Tues- 
‘day, March 16, 1784:—‘‘In Mecklen- 
burgh-lane, John McConnell to Miss Mary 
Reynolds.” 

Hewetson Reynolds, the eldest son, to 
whom his father left the property at 
Kilbarron and Coolbeg, &c., married in 
May, 1780, Mary Ann, dau. of John Smyth 
‘of Ballyshannon, Co. Donegal (by Margaret 
his wife, dau. of Daniel Eccles of Ecclesville, 
Co. Tyrone). Their marriage settlements 
are given in a deed dated May 23 and 24, 
1780. Hewetson Reynolds is also men- 
‘tioned as acting executor and adminis- 
‘trator of his father’s will in a deed dated 
April 11, 1789* ; he died ante 1830, having 
had issue by his wife, who died May 18, 
1830, aged 69 years, and was bur. May 21, 
1830, at Kilbarron (Kilbarron Par. Reg.) :— 

i. John Reynolds, b. June 27, 1781. 
‘Married Miss Wilson, sister to Mrs. Blake 
of Castlegrove, and had issue :— 
| 1. Hewetson Henry Reynolds, b. 1814; 
May —; May 31, 1875, having 
‘married Mary Buller, who died 1906 in 
Dublin, and had issue :—John Reynolds, 
d. infans; Charlotte Reynolds, Mary 
'Reynolds, and Anne Reynolds. 

2. John Andrew Reynolds, d. July 27, 1888. 

3. George Reynolds of Coolbeg, b. 1817; 
d. Feb. —, and bur. Feb. 25, 1851, at 
Kilbarron (Par. Reg.). 

ii. William Reynolds, b. July 27, 1782; 
d. ante 1836. A Captain in the Army. 


* Extract from a Deed filed in the Registry 
of Deeds Office, Dublin :-— 

re 11th April 1789 between Patric 
Se McConegal of City of London- 


| a derry, exor. of the last Will 
Auchinleck. and Testament of Andrew 
Reg Mackelwaine of City of London- 


derry, deceased, and Hewetson 
Reynolds of Coolbeg in Co. of Donegal, Esq.. 
Acting Exor. and Administrator with the Will 
annexed of John Reynolds late of Coolbeg 
aforesaid, Esq., deceased of the one part, and 
William Auchinleck of Baron’s Court in Co. 
Tyrone, gent., eldest son and Heir-at-law of 
William Auchinleck late of Mossmill in Co. of 
Londonderry, Esq., and Hugh Auchinleck of 
City of Dublin, Attorney-at-law. 


q 
q 
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He married Ann, dau. “of Col. Thomas Wood, 7. William Lowry Reynolds, b. Jan. 21, 
C.B., of the Bengal Lancers; she died | 1823, at Banda; died at St. Helena, on his 
Oct. 18, 1836, at Barryburn, near Derry, | | ae home, of wounds received in the Mutiny. 


aged 43 years, and was bur. Oct. 20, 1836 8. George Thomas Reynolds, b. June 
(Kilbarron Par. Reg.), in Ballyshannon 30, 1826, on the Ganges, near Pirpainty ; 
Churchyard. They left no issue. ‘died Nov. 1, 1826, at Tuttigash. 


iii. Coyne Reynolds, b. Aug. 12, 1785; Thomas Reynolds, married, secondly, his 
d. May 24, 1839, aged 54 years (M.I.); cousin Barbara, younger dau. of Michael 
bur. May 28, 1839 (iilbarron Par. Reg.), Reynolds, M.D., of Ballyshannon, and by 
in Ballyshannon Churchyard. Of London- her had issue :— 
derry. A Captain in the 39th Regiment. 1. Michael Thomas Reynolds, b. March 
He married Elizabeth Jane, dau. of Gal- 25, 1840; died, Feb. 22, 1915, at Hasle- 
braith Tredennick of Camless, co. Donegal mere, Surrey. He married, Aug. 5, 1862, 
(he died June 17, 1817, aged 62 (Kilbarron Catherine Hester Williams, and had issue :— 


Par. Reg.) ), and by her had issue :— a. Thomas Godwin Campbell Reynolds, 
1. Anna Maria Reynolds, bapt. June 20, b. June 18, 1863; married, April 19, 1904, 
1827 (Kilbarron Par. Reg.). Mabel Vane, dau. of Harry Russell. 
2. A son, d. infans. b. Harry Michael Reynolds, b. Sept. 
iv. Anna Reynolds, b. Aug. 11, 1784. 20, 1864; died 1897. 


v. Michael Hewetson Reynolds, b. Aug.  e, Robert Hewetson Reynolds, b. Nov. 
20, 1786; bapt. Sept. 26, 1786 (Par. Reg.), 1, 1870; died, 1898; he married but left 
at Kilbarron, co. Donegal. no issue. 

vi. Thomas Reynolds, b. March 7, 1788, d. John Francis Jodrell Reynolds, b 
died in 1878, was a Lieut.-Colonel in the March 28, 1873; married, Jan. 15, 1903, 
Hon. East India Company’s Service. He Lilian Etherington, and had issue a dau. 
was married twice. By his first wife, who d. infans. 

Mary Blair, whom he married July 18, 1811, 2. Frances Barbara Reynolds, living at 
in Caleutta, he had issue :— Bath. 

1. Eliza Mary Anna Reynolds, b. May 17, 3. Hewetson Russell Reynolds, died July, 
1812, at _Kissengunge, India, and died Aug. 1912, having married and had issue :— _ },; 
20, 1838, at Singapore, having married, a. Edward Reynolds, died 1916, whilst 
April 21, 1834, Ninian Lowis, and by him serving in the Army. 


had issue :-— b. Winifred Barbara Reynolds. 
a. Ninian Lowis, b. June 21, 1835, at ce. Kathleen Reynolds. 
Sultanpore, Oude ; d. Grace Reynolds, 
b. Jessie Lowis, b. Nov. 5, 1836, ate. Ida Reynolds. 
Barhampore ; f. Norah Reynolds. 
ce. John Lowis, b. Feb. 24, 1838. vii. Margaret Reynolds, b. Nov. 9, and 


The Lowis family are said to have em- bapt. Nov. 29, 1789; died March 18, and 
barked for England at Singapore, but were bur. March 20, 1824 (Kilbarron Par. Reg.). 


never heard of again. viii. James Smyth Reynolds, b. Jan. 12, 
2. A dau. b. Aug. 11, 1813, at Kallinger, 1792. 
and died the same day. | ix. Sarah Frances Reynolds, b. Oct. 23, 1794. 


3. Jean Reynolds, b. Feb. 7, 1815, at x. Francis Reynolds, b. July 19, 1796. 
Sultanpore, Oude, married, March 12, 1833, xi. Robert Reynolds, b. March 23, 1798. 
at Dinapur, to William Ard Ruspini, and Of The Mullens, Ballyshannon, Co. Donegal. 
died Sept. 25, 1834, at Ghazeepore, leaving He died in 1889, having married, Jan. 12, 
issue by him a son, William Blair Ruspini,’ 1836, by licence in Drumholme Parish 


b. Nov. 23, 1833, at Dinapur. Church, Co. Donegal, Charlotte Reynolds 
4, Charlotte Reynolds, b. Oct. 24, 1816, Johnston, second dau. of George Johnston 
Calcutta, and died in Aug., 1817. of Laputa, near Ballyshannon, who was the 


5. Robert Reynolds, b. Sept. 22, 1819, second son of Capt. John Johnston of 
at Hozungabad and was killed at Luck-. Magheramena, and by her, who died in 
now. | 1863, had issue :— 

6. John Hewetson Reynolds, b. July 23, 1. George Hewetson Reynolds, b. Jan. 21, 
1821, at Banda; married and had one or) 1837, at The Mullens, Ballyshannon; bapt. 
more children. He and all his family were| Jan. 31, 1837 (Kilbarron Par. Reg.); died 
killed at Cawnpore. May 19, 1895, at The Mullens. 
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2. Thomas Reynolds, b. Nov. 11, 1838, 
at The Mullens, and bapt. Nov. 30, 1838 
(Kilbarron Par. Reg.); died, Feb. 22, 1901, 
in Dublin. 

3. Elizabeth Reynolds; bapt. Feb. 22, 
1840 (Kilbarron Par. Reg.). Living at 
Portrush. 

4, Mary Anne Reynolds; bapt. July 24, 
1841 (Kilbarron Par. Reg.) ; married Arthur 
Mann, and by him had issue a dau. who 
died young. 

5. Robert James Reynolds, b. May 11, 
1843, at The Mullens. A J.P. for Co. 
Donegal. Married, Nov. 4, 1891, at Whitley, | 
Northumberland, Kate Isabella, eldest dau. | 
of Mark William Lambert of Whitley 
Hall, Northumberland. 

6. Letitia Jane Reynolds; bapt. Feb. 
20, 1845 (Kilbarron Par. Reg.), and died 
July 13, 1905, in Dublin. : 

7. Charlotte Frances Reynolds; 
Sept. 1, 1846 (Kilbarron Par. Reg.). 

8. William Reynolds, b. 1848. 

9. Jemima Reynolds, who married John 
Chapman Judge, only son of Poyntz Chap- 
man Judge of Gageborough, Horseleap, 
Co. Westmeath. He died Dec., 1902, in 
Dublin, aged 47 years, leaving issue by her. 

10. James Johnston Reynolds, b. 1852 ; 
died Aug. 15, 1903, in Australia. | 

Henry FirzGerRatp REYNOLDs. 


bapt. 


THE MYSTERY OF RICHARD PARKER 
OF THE NORE. | 


THE native-born’ and educated White- 
chapelers retain through many of their. 
school-teachers, old and new, and not a few. 
ancient English Freemasons of sorts. re-| 
tained for long, a sentimental interest in 
all that relates to Richard Parker, the’) 
leader of the ever-memorable Mutiny of 
the British Fleet at The Nore. There has | 
just been published a new translation of | 
the ‘Adventures in Wars of the French| 
Republic and Consulate’ of Moreau de| 
Jonnés, a sort of D’Artagnan of his day, 
who compiled his memoirs during his years 
of captivity in the English hulks, which | 
began in 1809. In 1797 De Jonnés, during 
an extraordinary adventure in the English | 
Channel, fell in with some of the British | 
mutineers of the Naval rebellion. He met. 
Parker, the leader, and of course gives a 
most sympathetic account of him; and he 
declares he was aboard Parker’s ship when | 
the British Admirals came “to parley.” 


‘swing from the yardarm. 


He (Parker) interrupted the Commissioner, and, 
in a loud voice, distinctly heard by the three thou- 
sand sailors crowded on the deck or in the rigging, 
said to him :—‘‘ What, my Lord! When we 
receive you like the dove bringing the branch 
of peace and unity to the Ark, you come with a 
threat in your mouth and sentiments of hateful 
revenge in your heart! You, who ought to be 
the Father of the Seamen— you call for their 
chastisement, and are ready to order them to be 
flogged ; you must have blood to wash away your 
sins! Very well, you shall have some! But 
may the blood of the innocent that you will 
spill fall on your head ! And may it leave an in- 
delible mark on your farthest descendants, so 
that all that see you may cry, ‘ There goes the 
executioner of the Fleet at The Nore; may he be 
accursed!’ Adieu, my Lord. You persist in 
injustice and oppression ; we persist in doing all 
we can to free ourselves; and may God judge 
between us!” 

De Jonnés attests that the effect of these 
words was indescribable; that ‘‘a shout 
of approval and support went up from the 
erowd”’; and that later he saw Parker 
The circum- 
stances in which the widow contrived to 
““snatch ’ the buried body and to bring it 
to London Port and eventually to inter it in 
Whitechapel Church vaults, make a sorry 


|story of East London ; but it seems to have 


been unknown to De Jonnés or he would 
certainly have exploited it. 

But no authorized ‘ parley” such as 
De Jonnés writes of is known to the official 
English records, and he probably refers to 
the trial by Court Martial on June 23, 1797, 
and the four following days of Richard 


| Parker, then 30 years of age, who was the 


President of the Committee of Delegates 
which ruled for the nonce the very natu- 
rally discontented and mismanaged Fleets at 
The Nore and Spithead. The sentence 
of death was carried out on June 30, 1797, 
and it is in the last degree improbable that 
any foreign outsider witnessed the exe- 
cution. 

Under date of Monday, July 4, 1797, a 
news-sheet has the following :— 

The body of Parker, the Mutineer, which was 
taken out of the New Naval Burying Ground at 
Sheerness, was brought to The Hoop and Horse- 
shoe public-house, Queen Street, Tower Hill, 
on Saturday evening. So large a concourse of 
persons assembled before the House next day 


| that a party of constables were stationed there 


in order to keep the mob from breaking into the 
premises ; and the corpse in the afternoon was 
removed to the Workhouse in Nightingale Lane 
by order of the Parish Officers. Mistress Parker 
was taken before the sitting Magistrates at 
Lambeth Street (the Police Office of the time, in 
the Goodman’s Fields area) and examined teuch- 
ing the object of her taking up the body. Her 


‘the Mile End Road, who claimed and was 


interment.” It was buried this morning early, 
in the vaults of Whitechapel Church. 
Years after, the coffin was found to be 
marked with Masonic signs. | 

The really mysterious thing about the 
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French sonnet which had attracted his 
admiration, and in publishing this the 
editor added a translation. 

I showed the original and translation to 
a pupil of mine at the Woman’s Medical 
College, who spoke English and French 


fate of Parker was that he had only just: fluently. She graduated in June, 1917, and 


escaped from a debtors’ prison when he| 
“volunteered”? for re-enlistment in the) 
Navy, yet a few weeks before the outbreak | 
of the Mutiny. he was amply supplied with 
money to promote the great demonstra- | 
tion ” of what is now called ‘“‘ direct action ” ; | 
and so were his Committee of Delegates | 
from the other vessels of the Fleet.) 
And so the “stunters” of the time) 
charged the irregular and false Free-| 
masons’ Lodges in purlieus alongshore 
{unrecognized by bona fide initiates and 
uncertificated) with finding most of these, 
funds, aided by French Revolutionists. 

It may be added that street-ballads were | 
produced during all Georgian times at very | 
short notice (sometimes before the criminals | 
were cold and the crowd dispersed) upon | 
any event which had the quality of news. 
For few of the labouring folk (certainly ad 


in Stepney, ‘the Nursery of English sea- 
men”) could read, and, for that few, the tiny | 
news-sheets were a heavily taxed and other- 
wise costly luxury. The notorious ballad- 
factory in Spitalfields was, doubtless, re- 
sponsible for ‘ Mistress Parker’s Lament,’ | 
which was long sung or howled as a duet. 
by street choristers in the neighbourhood 
of Richard Parker’s burial-place; in the 
adjoming Rag Markets of Whitechapel, 
to the East and West; and in that some- | 
time sanctuary of eccentric Dissent and 
Huguenot Protestantism — Petticoat Lane. 

In the middle fifties of the last century 
there was a Richard Parker, master car- 
penter and builder, at the eastern end of 


reputed to be the heir of the posthumous 
son of the Chief Mutineer at The Nore. 
Mc. 


Paropy ON Famous FRENCH SONNET.-— 


at once went to France to assist in hospital 
work, where she-remained until the armis- 


tice. In the course of hospital life she 
found, in a minor publication, a parody on 
the sonnet, the text of which I apyend. 
Some of the words are recent French slang, 
but the main meaning will be clear to all who 


read French. 


SONNET AU CUISTOT. 
La soupe a son secret, la rata a son mystére, 

Chef-d’ceuvre culinaire en un moment concu. 
Serait-ce un plat de riz ou de pommes de terre ? 

Le cuistot, qui l’a fait, n’en a jamais rien su. 

Il suivait du convoi la marche militaire, 

Entretenant le feu qui rechauffait le jus, 

Puis il jeta dans la vasque réglementaire 

Le ravitaillement que hier il a regu. 

Et la conscience en paix, derriére sa roulante 

Sans vouloir deviner l’énigme si troublante 
De la soupe qui cuit, il marche a petits pas, 

A Vheure il en fera le partage fidéle 
Et le poilu dira en humant sa gamelle : 

** Quel est done ce potage ?” et ne comprendra 

pas. 

Cuistot is the cook; rata, the mess or 
ration; vasque means mud, but may be 
understood, probably, as hodge-podge ; 
gamelle is the pan or bowl out of which the 
soldier eats. HENRY LEFFMANN. 


Philadelphia. 


RicHarD DuDLEY, b. 1562, was the eldest 
son of Edmund Dudley, of Yanwath, near 
Penrith (b. 1543), and Catherine, his wife, 
daughter and co-heiress of Cuthbert Hutton 
of Hutton John, and grandson of Richard 
Dudley, who died Jan. 1, 1592/3, and 
Dorothy his wife, daughter of Edmund 
Sandford of Askham (‘Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeolo- 
gical Society,’ vol. ix., p. 138 sqq.). He 
arrived at the English College at Rheims 
| June 11, 1583, and left for the English 
College at Rome on the following Aug. 13. 
On Aug. 11 the president of the former 


Many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will recall that college, Dr. Richard Barret, wrote a letter 


shortly before the war broke out a not 


infrequent contributor to its pages was Dr. 


_to the president of the latter college, Fr. 
Alfonso Agazzari, S.J., in the course of which 


G. Krurcer of Berlin, who was especially }3 alludes to Richard Dudley thus ;— 


interested in English colloquialisms and slang. 
He published a work relating to the subject, 
which was reviewed in 11 8. ix. 239. e 


had also communicated to 11 8. vi. 246, a jurisconsultorum Londini esset evocatus domum, 


Est praeterea magnae nobilitatis adolesvens 
| et suae familiae haeres, maximus natu filius, qui 
vocatur Dudley. Iste cum a parentibus ex scholis 


and, answer was, ‘‘ For the purpose of more decent 
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ut uxorem duceret quam sibi habuerunt paratam, 
en at Christum reliquit et patriam et parentes, 

aereditatem et omnia, et venit in has partes ut 
theologiae studeret et crearetur sacerdos, sicque 
ad suos revertatur. Adjuva illius tam bonum 
animum in tam juvenali aetate, quaeso, mi pater. 
Ego rogo non quod necesse sit, sed ut T. R. in- 
telligat praecipua quadam ratione hunc mihi 
commendatum atque charum esse. (Knox, 
Douay Diaries,’ 196, 197, 331.) 


Dudley was ordained in 1588, and left 
Rome for England in 1589. On July 11, 
1597,, John May, Bishop of Carlisle, writing 
to Sir Robert Cecil, after alluding to the 
execution of the Catholic priest Christopher 
Robinson (‘ Cal. Cecil MSS. ’vii. 298), says :— 


Among the said seminaries or Jesuits there is 
one Richard Dudley, termed by the aforesaid 
Robinson and other his associates the angel of 
that profession. He is the only heir of Edmund 
Dudley, esquire, whose grandfather old Richard 
Dudley, being a good Protestant, did in his life- 
time so detest his grandchild’s obstinacy that he 
disinherited him of all his lands and conveyed 
them to his second brother. It is known to 
many of our gentlemen that the said angelical 
Jesuit or seminary is harboured in those parts, 
yet none of them will, though they see him, lay 
hands on him. 


Cardinal Gasquet, 
Rome,’ p. 154, says :— 


He is mentioned in the Jesuit Records as being 
among the number of priests betrayed and ar- 
rested by the apostate Atkinson. Having many 


‘Hist. Eng. Coll., 


solicitors in his behalf he was soon and secretly | 


released. 
The Atkinson referred to was apparently 


William Atkinson, cf the diocese of Chester, | 


who arrived at the English College at Rheims 
April 17, 1589, and received the first tonsure 


and minor orders either on Aug. 18, 1590, at 


the hands of the Bishop of Noyon in Rheims 
Cathedral, or on Feb. 24, 1592, at the hands 
of Cardinal Filippo Sega, Bishop of Piacenza, 
in the private chapel of the Archbishop’s 
Palace at Rheims, and was sent to the 
English College at Valladolid, June 30, 1592 
(Knox, ‘ Douay Diaries,’ 223, 232, 244, 246). 
The year in which Richard Dudley was ar- 
rested seems to have been 1602. What else is 
known ofhim? Jonn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


FEEDING PHEASANTS ON MILK AND 
CueEEsE.—The following extracts are from 
the Reports of the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission on the MSS. of the Duke of Port- 
land, vol. iv :— 

Paid the same daye (i.e, October 24, 1607) 
to Widdowe Welborne for milke and chesse for 
jonge fessantes, betwen the 26 of Juliit and the 
16 of September 1607, beeng vij weekes, and iij 
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dayes vijs ixd; and for a peere of sysers to clippe 
their winges vjd—viijs iijd. 
Again at a later date :— 


Payd, the same day (i.e, July 8, 1611) by 
Mr. Brewer t. Thomas Paynter for chardges 
aboute the fesauntes settinge and for cheese 
and mylk for the young feasantes, xijs ijd. 

A R. HepGer WALLACE. 


AT GLENcorSE.—The following 
is on a stone in Glencorse churchyard, Mid- 
lothian :— 

Death 
is not Care it is 
not pain but it is rest 
and Peace. Death 
Makes all our Terrors vain, 
And bids our Torments cease. 
this Stone is For to Mark the grave 
Where Mary Simson lies 
Lawful Wife to John McKean 
Till death did close her eyes 
Departed life at Marfield Lodge 
the Sixteenth of July 
Eghteen (sic) hundred and forty Two 
Where she did calmly Die 
Aged 65 years 
And David McKean 18 years. 
W. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
| to affix their names and addresses to their —— 
| in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


| ‘ 


|  FONTENELLE’S NOUVELLES DE LA 
| Lerrres.’—Perrens, in 
his book ‘Les Libertins en France au 
XVIIe Siécle,’ refers at p. 386 to Fon- 
tenelle’s allegorical history of a civil war 
in Borneo, written to Bayle, and published 
by him in the ‘ Nouvelles de la République 
des Lettres,’ Jan. 1686. It concerns the 
contest between the two sisters, Mreo (Rome) 
and Eenegu (Genéve) for the succession 
to their mother, whose name Perrens gives 
as Glisée (Eglise). In the edition of the 
‘ Nouvelles,’ in vol. i. of the folio edition 
of the works of Bayle (La Haye, 1727), the 
name is given as Mlisco. Will some one who 
has access to the original edition of the 
‘Nouvelles’ say what is the name ey 
J. F. R. 


Peers’ Manties.—When were the er- 
mine bars on Peers’ mantles for the #dis- 
tinguishing of rank first introduced ? I have 
seen a painting, said to be of Elizabeth’s 
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reign, representing Richard II. confer- 
ring a barony, the recipient of which has 
two bars on his mantle. That must be an 
anachronism. But was the distinction in- 
stituted as early as Elizabeth’s reign ? 
A. G. Kraty, 
Chaplain, R.N., retired. 

Stone Close, Maltby, Yorks. 


Fenninc’s ‘Royat EncGuisH  Dic- 
TIONARY.’—I recently unearthed a copy of 
an old English dictionary entitled ‘The 
Royal English Dictionary ; or, A Treasury 
of the English Language,’ compiled by 
D. Fenning and printed in 1763. A special 
charter was issued by King George II. on 
July 3, 1761, giving Fenning exclusive 
rights to publish for fourteen years from 
that date, and the volume above referred 
to is a second edition. From personal 
inquiries 1 believe this is one of the first 
English dictionaries printed, but shail feel 
obliged for any further information on 
the subject. Gro. M. Wason. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THE FRENCH 
AMBASSADOR. — It is related that Queen 
Elizabeth rode on horseback to meet a 
coming French ambassador and, when they 
met, held a mask before her countenance 
and continued straight ahead without paying 
the least attention to him until he followed 
her on foot. Only then, when she had 
made him thus show her deference, would 
she deign to acknowledge his presence. 
Where can I find the authority for this 
story ? CoLENSO. 


WiLD-caT SCHEME.” —We all recognize a 
‘“‘wild-cat scheme” from its prospectus, 
but whence the name? The ‘N.E.D. 
has “ wild-cat under cat,’’ but nothing 
to answer the query. The ‘Century Dic- 
tionary’ (The Times Book Club) is more help- 
ful. A ‘wild cat”? may mean an oil-well ; 
a wild-catter is one who prospects for 
oil or ores, and carries on a dangerous 
business ; and wild-catting means pro- 
specting for oil. Buta “‘ wild-cat” scheme 


means, in the City, a wild, - impossible | 


scheme the prospectus for which is issued 
by an optimist, a fraud or individuals under 
the influence of such person or persons. 
The enclosed clipping from an American 
financial paper on wild-cat currency may 
supply a further clue :— 

On December 23, 1816 (writes Breckinridge Jones, 


president of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company), | 
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| there was approved by the Missouri legislature 
“an act to encourage the killing of wolves, pan- 
thers and wildcats.”’ It authorized a reward of 
$2 for killing a wolf or a panther, and 50 cents 
for killing a wildcat, to be paid out of the 
treasury of the county in which the animal had 
been killed. A justice of the peace was to de- 
| stroy the scalps and ‘issue a certificate on the 
' county treasury for the same.”’ The form for the 
| certificate was prescribed and said ‘‘ the treasurer 
of the county is hereby directed to pay the same 
to bearer,’’ and was made a legal tender for any 
county taxes and should be so received by the 
| sheriff. These “ wildcat’’ certificates came to 
be used as currency and led to the name of ‘ wild- 
cat’ being given to other kinds of currency that 
_ were not redeemable in specie, and being specially 
| applied to the bills of the non-specie paying banks 
| in the ajoining territories. 
L. 


Sir THoMAS RELIGIO 
Mepicr.’—In 1894 was published by G. 
| Moreton, 42, Burgate Street, Canterbury, 
subscription list approaching 700 
names, principally of the medical pro- 
fession, a choicely printed edition of the 
above, having prefixed a Prefatory Memoir 
with the initials ““G. B. M.” appended. 
The latter vary from those of the publisher 
as given on the title page, and I should be 
glad to know to whom the Prefatory Memoir 
may be attributed. W. 


VARIETIES OF CHEESES IN 1534.—In 
* Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic,’ 
there is recorded under date 1534 a Peti- 
tion on the “ Regrating of Butter and 
Cheese ’? which reads :— 

It may please the King, with the advice of 
Parliament, to enact that no one, English or 
stranger, may ship or convey any butter or 
cheese that shall be bought or that may be sold 
above the following prices: butter at 14s. a 
barrel and under; Essex cheese 10s. a wey and 
under; Suffolk and other cheese at 9s. a wey 
and under. 

Are there any references as to the “ other ” 
‘varieties of cheese in 1534 that were classed 
with Suffolk cheese ? 


R. HEDGER WALLACE. 


JACKETED CHEESE VAT,—A patent was 
granted in July, 1853, for a “‘ metal cheese 
tub with a double bottom, having a coil of 
‘tubing into which steam or water is ad- 
mitted.” Are there any references earlier 
‘than this date to cheese vats or -tubs with 
double bottoms and sides like the cheese 
‘vats now in ordinary use ? 

R. HeDGER WALLACE. 
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PRIVILEGE OF TEMPLARS AND HoOs-| 


Dannetr Famity.—The arms of the 


PITALLERS.—In the Act of the thirteenth , above family are :—Gutty on a canton ermine ; 


year of Edward I., chap, xxxiii., it is enacted 
that lands where crosses be set shall be 
forfeited as lands alienated in mortmain; 
aad it proceeds :— 

Forasmuch as many tenants set up crosses 
that tenants should defend themselves 
against the chief lords of the fee, by the privilege 
of templars and hospitallers, it is ordained that 
such lands shall be forfeit to the chief lords or to 
the King... 

What was the privilege spoken of ? 

W.S. B. H. 


Str BengamMiIn Hammet, Sheriff in 1789, 
on October 13, 1797, was fined £1,000 for 
declining to serve the office of Lord Mayor 
of London, to which he had been elected. 
What else is known about him ? 


Joun B. WarnNewricut. 


WILLIAMS, EXECUTED 1618. — A Mr. 


Williams, of the Middle Temple, barrister- | 


at-law, was arraigned at the King’s Bench, 
May 3, 1618, for libelling the King, and on 
May 5 was hanged and quartered at Charing 


Cross. Who was he ? 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
THOMASES: ARTISTS AND ENGRAVERS. 


The names of William, George and George 
H. Thomas are often bracketed together, as 
engravers, in books issued during the 
sixties. Were they members of the same 
family ? Place and date of the birth and 
death of each would oblige. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS, 


crest, a greyhound’s head erased. Did 
any branch of this family use a chief ermine 
‘instead of a canton? I possess a silver 
seal said to have belonged to the Dannetts 
with a chief instead of a canton, other- 
wise the same arms and crest. Date of the 
‘seal between 1620-50. Any information 
would be gratefully received. 
Leonarp C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


CorBISHLEY Famity.—I shall be greatly 
obliged if any correspondent can give me 
|information as to the above-named family 
and the origin of the name. Do the family 
possess any coat of arms; if so, where can 
I obtain a description of same ? 

D. WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 

Newchurch, Culcheth, nr. Warrington. 


Sone WANTED.—At the time of the South African 
| War I attended a public dinner in a remote little 
|Essex village. Among the items of a musical 
| programme following the dinner was a song, 
| very well rendered by a local youth, the martial 
air of which has remained in my memory ever 
since. The refrain ran as follows :— 
| ‘* He was one of the dear old Regiment, 
| One of the grand old Corps ; 
| One of the bravest; one of the best 
In times of Peace or War; 

Ready to stand his corner 
| Till every sou was spent ! 
| One of the bravest ; one of the best 
| In the good old Regiment.” 
| I should be glad to know the title of the song 
,and the names of the writer and composer. 


R. 8S. Farrow. 


8, Alma Road, S.W. 18. 


THE GREGORIAN CALENDAR.—When did | 
this Calendar come into use in a popular. 
sense in Ireland? _‘I have heard of a tomb- | 
stone bearing the date 1715/16; but it was 
not adopted by the Irish Parliament till | 
1782, although by the English in 1752, | 
and by the Scotch much earlier. 

HENRY FITZGERALD REYNOLDS. 


Replies. 
THE PLAGUE PITS. 
(12 8. viii. 450, 495.) 


| 

THE triangular plot of ground in front of 

; |Tattersall’s is all that remains of a village 
Dickson: Kirkpatrick. — Lindsay F. green that had its maypole down to the 

Dickson (born 1835 at Cheltenham), eldest end of the eighteenth century. A portion 


son of Samuel Dickson, M.D. (of Bolton 
Street, W.), by his wife Elizabeth John- 
stone, married a Miss Kirkpatrick, a rela- 


‘of this green was set apart as a_burial- 
ground to a lazar-house that had existed 
there from medieval times, and there is 


tive of the late Empress Eugénie. The 
exact relationship is sought. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


a tradition that the lazar-house was used 
as a hospital for victims of the Great Plague 
and that those who died there were buried 
in the triangular plot in question. But it 
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he does not necessarily follow that there was those who had died in the lazar-house and 
sd a plague pit at this place. the story of their presence there is based 
. The plague broke out first in Westminster, on “a tradition.”” How much is the tra- 
= which consisted at that time of five parishes dition worth ? T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
‘ts —St. Clement Danes, St. Paul, Covent The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 

* Garden, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, St. Mary, | 

he Soho, and St. Margaret. In a ‘“General| The exact local of these places of emer- 
a Bill of Mortality from Bell’s ‘ London Remem- | gency interment has not been satisfactorily 


brancer’”’ we are told that ‘in the five identified, and we are largely dependent 
parishes” of Westminster 12,194 persons upon chance discovery and the intelligent 
were buried. If we may lay stress on the archeologist tradition is, as always, un- 
meaning of the preposition “in,” this state- reliable; every churchyard and green in 
ment proves that the dead were buried in the London area is believed to be the site 


ly Westminster and not outside, and this seems of a plague pit. 

ne likely enough from what we know of what Henry George Davis (‘Memorials of 
ily was done elsewhere. Vincent tells us that Knightsbridge,’ p. 145), who was respon- 
ily “in September the churchyards are stuft sible for the Knightsbridge Green identifi- 
an so full of dead corpses that they are in many cation, has depended upon inference. The 


places swelled two or three feet higher only authentic plague pit within my know- 
than they were before, and new ground is ledge was found in the churchyard of St. 
broken up to bury the dead.” In some, Botolph, Aldgate, in the seventies, the 
cases the churchyards were enlarged. The ground caving in and disclosing the pit. 

great pits seem, sometimes at any rate, to. Mrs. E. E. Cop, who seeks an estimate 


wo have been quite near to where people lived; of the deaths during this epidemic, should 
oal thus Pepys saw one at Aldgate close to a consult ‘ London’s Dreadful Visitation,’ a 
1g, church; others were at  Houndsditch, collection of the Bills of Mortality pre- 
ial Finsbury, the north side of the Mile End pared by the Company of Parish Clerks 
ai) Road, and in the parish of St. Stephen’s, Col- and published Dee. 1665. 
man Street—not one of them, be it observed, ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
to the west of the City. We are also told 
that the corpses were sometimes carried CaNALETTO (8 S. viii. 407).—After the 
“to a little distance in the environs” and lapse of more than a quarter of a century, 
that the night was too short in which to it may be considered rather late to reply 
bury them. to a question at the above reference, relating 
Now, surely, it is inconceivable that the to a book entitled ‘ Princes, Grands Capi- 
ng corpses were sent to Knightsbridge from taines, et autres Hommes Tllustres de la 
what we should now call the East End, Grande-Bretagne,’ which is said to have 
where the plague raged with especial vio- contained “some of Canaletto’s etchings.” 
lence. If there had been a pit at Knights- _ I should like, however, to place on record 
bridge it must have been for those who died the full title and description of the work 
in Westminister. But would they have been mentioned. It is as follows :— 
sent so far? In those days much of West- des 
inis autres ommes ustres, ui ont fleuri (sic 
dans la Grande-Bretagne vers la fin du XVII et 
fai le commencement du XVIII Siécle. Gravéz 
a of Vavallers nad pul ouseS par les plus habiles Maitres de Paris, d’aprés les 
in Covent Garden ; Henrietta Street takes its Tableaux et desseins originaux des plus celebres 
name from the wife of Charles I. Some Peintres d’Italie. Tiréz du Cabinet de Mon- 
of who preferred solitude lived in Soho Fields, Seigneur le Due de Richmond, de i, eg 
Pall Mall and St. James's. In the Hay- teuyer de SM. le Hoy de la Grande: 
- market there was one house ; in “ Pecadilly Bretagne. Le tout dirigé et mis au jour par les 
nm Mall” none at all. From the high ground soins de Eugene Mac-Swiny a Londres, 
1. there, the eye ranged over a charming ex- MDCCXXXXI. (1741). 
d anse of lawn and woodland and St. James’s| A copy of this work,:from the library 
- ark, and behind them rose what was nodoubt of Consul Smith of Venice, is in the British 
d then the crowded part of Westminster. Museum (King’s Library, 10 Tab. 25), 
6 Tt seems that it is safer to conclude that indexed under ‘ MacSwiny, Eugene.” 
d if any victims of the plague were buried This MacSwiny was none other than 
it near where Tattersall’s now is, they were Owen McSwiny, the theatrical manager 
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(12 8. vii. 190, 236, 375), who made use of 
the name “Eugenio”? while in Italy. 
At the second reference will be found 
Vertue’s account of McSwiny’s projected 
work. In the British Museum, in a collec- 
tion of Tracts, &c. (816 m. 23 (134)), there is 
a copy of the prospectus issued by McSwiny 
and addressed ‘“‘ To the Ladies and Gentle- 
men of Taste in Great Britain and Ireland.” 

McSwiny’s publication does not contain 
any etchings by Canaletto (Antonio Canal). 
Canaletto is connected with it only because 
he assisted in painting the landscape and 
perspective in one of the pictures which is 


engraved therein. This plate is inscribed :— | 


“J. B. Pittoni et A. Canal et J. B. Cimaroli 

pinx. D. Beauvais sculp. D. M. Fratta 

delin.”” Hinpa F. FInsere. 
47, Holland Road, Kensington, W.14. 


Mary Gorwin (12 S. viii. 490).—Perey 
Florence Shelley, Mary’s surviving son by 
the poet, was at Harrow School from the 
third term of 1832 until the second term 
of 1836; that is, for nearly four years. He 
did not succeed his grandfather as third 
baronet until 1844. His mother went to 
live at Harrow in April, 1833, and she 
apparently stayed there until her son left 
the school on his way to Trinity, Cambridge. 
In the School Register, Percy Florence is 
entered as at the Grove — the well-known 
boarding-house, then under the Rev. B. H. 
Kennedy, subsequently head master of 
Shrewsbury—but on his mother’s advent 


he appears to have become a home-boarder. 


As Mrs. Shelley refused to give up her son, 
and Sir Timothy only allowed her £300 a 
year in consequence, she had a hard struggle 
to keep the boy at the school. In spite of 
her love for her boy and her literary work, 
she felt lonely at ‘‘ pretty Harrow.” In a 
letter of July 17, 1834, to her friend Mrs. 
Gisborne she says :— ; 

I am satisfied with my plan as regards him 
(Percy). ... Still there are many drawbacks ; 
this is a dull, inhospitable place. I came 
counting on the kindness of a friend who lived 
here, but she died of the influenza, and I live in 
a silence and loneliness not possible anywhere 
except in England, where people are so islanded 
individually in habits; I often languish for 
sympathy and pine for social festivity. 

Percy is much, but I think of you and Henry, 
and shrink from binding up my life in a child who 
may hereafter divide his fate from mine. But 
I have no resources, everything earthly fails me 
but him; except on his account I live but to 
suffer. . 

I came here, as I said, in Aprill1833, and 9th June 
was attacked by the influenza, so as to be con- 
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fined to my bed; nor did I recover the effects 
for several months.... am too poor to 
furnish. I have lodgings in the town—disagree- 
able ones—yet often, in spite of care and sorrow, 
I feel wholly compensated by my boy. . . . God 
help me if anything was to happen to him—I 
should not survive it a week. Besides his society 
T have also a good deal of occupation. . 
And to the same, on Oct. 30, 1834, she 
writes :-— 

. . . He (Percy) is not all you say; he has 
no ambition, and his talents are not so tran- 
scendent as you appear to imagine ; but he is a 
fine, spirited, clever boy, and I think promises 
good things; if hereafter I have reason to be 
proud of him, these melancholy days and weeks 
at Harrow will brighten in my imagination— 
and they are not melancholy. . . At the same 
time I cannot in the least regret having come 
here: it was the only way I had of educating 
Percy at a public school, of which institution, 
at least here at Harrow, the more I see the more 
I like; besides that, it was Shelley’s wish that 
‘his son should be brought up at one. It is, 
indeed, peculiarly suited to Percy ; and whatever 
he may be, he will be twice as much as if he had 
been brought up in the narrow confinements of a 
private school. 

The bovs here have liberty to the verge of 
licence ; yet of the latter, save the breaking of a 
few windows now and then, there is none. His 
life is not quite what it would be if he did not live 
with me, but the greater scope given to the 
cultivation of the affections is surely an ad- 
vantage. ... 

And on June 11, 1835 :— 

Percy is gone two miles off to bathe: he can 
swim, and I am obliged to leave the rest to fate. 
It is no use coddling, yet it costs me many 
pangs; but he is singularly trustworthy and 
careful. 

See ‘D.N.B.’ and ‘ Life and Letters of 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley,’ by Mrs. 
Julian Marshall, 2 vols., 1889. 

A. R. BAYLeEy. 


In his life of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley in 
the * D.N.B.’ Dr. Richard Garnett wrote :— 
“In 1836 she was ... . severely pressed 
by her exertions to give her son an edu- 
cation at Harrow, whither she had removed 
for the purpose.”’ 

The son is, of course, the late Sir Percy 
Florence Shelley, who was born in Nov. 
1819. EDWARD BENSLY. 


Shelley’s son, Sir Percy Florence, was 
sent to Harrow School, Michaelmas, 1832, 
and Mary went to live there in the following 
April in order to be near her son. She did 
not like Harrow and was taken ill there, 
afterwards fretting for the society of her 


‘friends in London. Apparently she lived 


there until Easter. 1836, when Percy left 
W. A. 
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Tue Pic or a Lirrer (12) 
§. viii. 331, 376, 417, 435, 453, 497).—In| 
Ceylon the smallest or last-born pig of a 
litter is called by the Sinhalese badapissd, 
which literally means ‘‘ womb-sweeper ” or 
“the womb-cleaner.” This term is also, 
applied to the last-born child of a family, 
as when there is perhaps a long interval 
between its birth and that of the preceding, 
child, and the parents are getting on in 
years, it is supposed to be the most puny 
and feeblest of the family. On one occasion 
when a Sinhalese native appeared before 
the civilian in charge of the province to be 
questioned about his grievances and was 
asked his name, he said it was “ Badapissaé.” 
The official, who knew what the ordinary 
application of the word was, asked him 
what hemeant. ‘‘ Had heno other name ?” 
His reply was that that was what everybody 
in his village called him, and he knew of no 
other name. The headman explained that 
this was quite true, and that it was some- 
times the case that a man was known by no. 
other appellation than a nickname of this. 
kind. 


Penry Lewis. 
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It is the Table of Contents I think so 
useful :— 

PAGE 

3. Table of Distance from Town to Town. 

4. Inspection Table. 

5. An Itinerary, &c. p. 9. End of Itinerary. 

10. List of Fairs. 

11. General Description, Situation, Boundaries, 
Extent, Soil, Climate, Name, Ancient 
History, Population, Rivers. 

18. Civil and Ecclesiastical Divisions. 

19. Topographical Description. 

81. Agriculture. 

88. Population Table. 

89. List of Rare Plants. 

90-94. List of Topographical Works of the 
County. 

95. Table of Contents. 

96. Index to the Names of Places. 


I have also the cheaper editon, which in- 
cludes Rutland. The Huntingdonshire portion 
has the 96 pages as above, and the Rut- 
land portion consists of 46 pages—each with 
the plain maps. I have been told that this 
edition is Part xxx11. of the series and bears 
the date 1802. 

I have given the contents above as at this 
period books of this class were not so 


‘clearly divided by subjects, and I was 


| greatly imterested in the useful biblio- 


When a boy, I remember the smallest. 
pig of a litter was called a “ratling” in 

untingdonshire (see the same name in 
Shropshire, p. 376), and I have known it 
called a ‘“ runt.” | 

Many years ago I found a titlark’s nest 
in the Great Meadow, St. Ives, containing 
five eggs, four of the usual size and one very 
diminutive. I can recall no name for the 
smallest egg in a clutch, 


HERBERT E. Norris. 


Cirencester. 


G. A. Cooke AND HIS ITINER-| 
ARIES (12 8. viii. 393, 436, 456, 498).—Mnr. | 
Frep. R. at p. 436, says This 
superior edition I have not seen.”’ I have 
a copy of the best edition with coloured map_ 
for Huntingdonshire, which is similar to. 
the Middlesex one mentioned by Mr. WiLL1AM 
GILBERT (p. 457). These small volumes are_ 
very interesting, and I should like to make 
a few remarks about my copy, which be-. 
longed to Edward Bradley (Cuthbert Bede). 
The title is :— | 

Topographical and Statistical Description of 
the County of Huntingdon. ... [Here follows | 


a sub-title too long to give.] By George Alexander | 
Cooke . . . . London: Printed for C. Cooke, No. | 
17, Paternoster Row, by Brimmer and Co., 
[No date.] 


Water Lane, Fleet Street. . . . 


graphical list of five pages. It is very 
similar to a list given by Brayley in his 
‘Beauties of England and Wales,’ vol. viii., 
‘Huntingdonshire’ (1808). I wonder 
whether Brayley knew of Cooke’s list or 
vice versa, or whether they each derived 
their lists from a common source, or, 
again, whether each list is quite original. 
I have consulted my friend Mr. A. L. 
Humphrey’s valuable book on ‘ County 


Bibliographies’ (1919) for help, but have 


failed to find either Brayley or Cooke under 
Huntingdonshire. 

‘The Book of British Topography’ (1881, 
pp. 131), by Mr. John Anderson, mentions 
‘The Modern British Traveller ; or, Tourists’ 
Pocket Directory,’ by G. A. Cooke (1802-10), 
12mo, vol. viii., containing Huntingdonshire. 
This seems to be another work mentioned 
by H. A. H. at ante, p. 456, and quoting 
Sir Herbert George Fordham. 

HERBERT E. Norris. 

Cirencester. 


Coco-nut Cup (12 8. viii. 330, 395, 436).— 
I have several of these cups in my possession. 
One is carved in excellent relief and is an 
interesting specimen. It represents two 
ships in full sail; with two inscriptions, 
which is unusual: “God speed the ship ” 
and “Steam Ship City of London.” I 
have been told this vessel was wrecked 
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and the toot of the cup made out of part 
of the wreckage. Perhaps some reader will, 
be able to tell me something about the 5.8. 
City of London, its date, and whether it 
was wrecked. 

I agree with my friend Mr. F. BRapBuRY 
that these cups were usually carved by 
members of the crew, &c. ; but I think the, 
mounting was mostly done ashore. 

Hersert E. Norris. 


Cirencester. 


“PARLIAMENT ” (11 x. 130; 12 
8. viii. 451, 493, 515). — Some years ago 
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the other day a gentleman was alluding to his 
“Parliament clock ’—one he thought con- 
nected with the Houses of Parliament and 
denoted by that name as being superior_to 
an ordinary coaching clock. 

HERBERT E. Norris. 
Cirencester. 


Banquo (12 S. viii. 308, 354, 495).—If 
in my inquiry concerning this name I said 
that proper names of persons and places 
ending in “‘o”’ were rare in Scotland, it was 
merely in comparison with Cornwall. I 
could add to those supplied by Str HERBERT 


I had a small collection of these clocks ; MAXWELL other place-names and certainly 
a few were certainly older than 1797. [| one still extant family name, that of Patullo 
have still one left hanging in my hall. This 1 Perthshire—not to mention Monboddo, 


is a good average one. The dial is 28 inches | who was both a person and a place. , 

diameter, and the trunk 30 inches long. | My remark on Thurso (Caithness-shire) 
It would be rather interesting to know and Tromsée (Norway) was based on the 
where some of the better ones are, and latest writer on Scandinavian folk lore, 
whether the actual dates of any can be| Miss B. Phillpotts, who holds that this 
authenticated. I called mine | termination “oe” indicates an island, and that 
“coaching clocks,’ and they seem pre-| bcth places named were at one time sepa- 
cisely similar to those so-called “ Parlia- ' rated from the n.ainland as in the case of 
ment clocks.” Before 1790 coaching be-| the Cornish and Breton Monts St. Michel. 
came the chief and most important means | Another contributor suggests that Banquo 
of travelling, and in 1792, when the mail- and Fleance were introduced into the play 


coaches were established on the road, these tO court favour from James VI. and I, 


large clocks became more essential to the but as it is Hollinshed, not Shakespeare, who 


inas and other public places than before. | is responsible for the names. and as he died 
The last numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ contain #bout 1580, it is difficult to follow the train 
such excellent replies about the “ Act of of thought. ? 
Parliament ” clocks that there seems little |The point raised and not cleared up by 
more to say on that point; yet I should’ the correspondence was to elucidats how 
like some information about'a few other 20 trace of the names of Banquo or Fleance 
details. What is the date of the earliest seems to linger either in persons or places 
definite reference to any particular eloeck | 1 Scotland, whilst all the cther characters 
called a “ Parliament clock” ? Are there of the drama can be identified by contem- 
any returns of this assessment ? Is it known) Porary names. Banquo’s right of suc- 
how many clocks were in any county? For | cession to the Crown may have been due to 


always 


instance, how many clocks were assessed at 
5s., we will say, in Huntingdonshire ? And 
how many were discarded, &c., to avoid 
the tax? Is there any actual record of, 
any clocks being presented or sold to a) 
town or an inn, or otherwise disposed of | 
to escape the tax? In the short period of 
the Act, what became of the clocks not 
used or assessed ? How is it that there 
were so many large clocks in small houses ? 
And so on. We know how many windows 
and hearths were taxed and in many cases 
the population of the several counties— 
why should we not know the number of 
the clocks ? Were there no returns or 
have they been lost, or are they not yet avail- 
able ? Or have I missed these records? Only | 


the historian’s or the poet’s imagination, 
but that would not solve the problem of 
the appearance and disappearance of the 
two names. L. G. R. 


Hicxs’s MS. History or St. Ives, Corn- 
WALL (12 S. viii. 489).—Both Mr. N. H. 
Nicolas, C.B., and the Rev. Perey Nicolas 
have been dead for more than ten or twelve 


years. If the manuscript has been restored 


to the family, it would probably be in the 
possession of Mr. Deighton Pollock (Nor- 
folk Square, Hyde Park), the grandson 
of Sir N. H. Nicolas; or, as the executor 
of his uncle, he would probably know 
whether or not it had ever as —— 


12S. IX. Jury 2, 1921.] 


CocKNEY Pronunciation (12 8. viii.| Swrxpon: “ Damas” (12 8. viii. 489).— 
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489).—I do not believe that Dickens’s In Scotland, Cheshire, Yorkshire, and War- 
Cockney speech was ever much out of keep-| wickshire the damson is called ‘ damas,” 
ing with the periods of which he wrote. and the French have the “ prune de damas ” 


I do not remember that the ancients found (Damascus). 


The manor house referred 


fault withit. The doubt about itisprobably to by your correspondent was probably 


of modern growth. Pronunciation changes 


even in cultured circles, so why not al 


those wherein the Cockney circulates. 

He can laugh at Sam Weller and the 
rest, and consider him out of keeping with 
likelihood, for he caught his own horrible 
twang in schools (rate-paid), and fortifies it 


by intercourse with the ubiquitous American, 


who is, 1 feel, marring the English of this 
land and of the Continent. I nave read 
that Cockney teachers have tainted the 


tongue of Australia, and I fancy the north. 


of our own land has some inclination to- 
wards metropolitan vowels : didy for “ lady ” 
would not greatly astonish me in some 
parts of Yorkshire. By the way, female 
voices there are often quite feline when 
the owners are animated and the intonation 
painful even to an unmusical ear: but so 
are many recent musical compositions 
which are complacently heard by con- 
noisseurs. St. SwitHrn. 


The Cockney in Dickens spoke the Lon- 
don dialect of the eighteenth century. John 


surrounded by a fruit-garden and was 
prolific of damson trees. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


CHOLERTON (12 S. viii. 491).—The 
Monthly Chronicle of North-Country Lore 
and Legend for February, 1889, has an article 
on Chollerford, a hamlet in the township 
of Humshaugh and parish of Simonburn 
near Hexham. The name is a modification 
of the ancient British Coill-uiran, ‘‘ wood and 
water,” corrupted by the Romans into 
Cilurnum and with the Anglican “ford” 
added. Sun and moon worship was _ pre- 
valent there in prehistoric times, for the 
Romans raised altars at Cilurnum to the 
moon goddess known to the Britons as 
Comh-bhan-teinne, latinized Coventina, “ the 
lady companion of the God of Fire,” the 
Sun. 

With reference to Chollerton, Mawer, in 
his ‘Place Names of Northumberland,’ 


says :—‘‘ The early forms of this name forbid 
our connecting this place with the Cilurnum 


Walker in his ‘ Pronouneing Dictionary’. 


(2nd edn., 1797) enumerates four “ pecu- 
liarities of my countrymen, the Cockneys”’ :— 
1. Pronouncing s indistinctly after st. 
2. Pronouncing w for v, and inversely. 
3. Not sounding h after w. 


| 


4, Not sounding hk when it ought to be’ 


sounded, and inversely. 
The present Cockney pronunciation I 
have read somewhere is the Essex dialect 


the East End into that county. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“Moss Hote” (12 S. viii. 489).—As 
the word “mob” has in times past signified 
(1) a pickpocket, and (2) a prostitute, per- 
haps we need go no further for the place- 
names. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HaAtR-BRUSHES (12 S. viii. 489).—The 
first qu tation given in the ‘N.E.D.’ is 
from A. M.’s 1599 translation of Gabelhouer, 
‘Book of Physicke,’ 259/£ :-— 

Pinguefye the hayrebrushe in Hartes marrow 
or in stale Bitches milecke, when you will dresse 
your hayre. 

The thing is hardly known in some Latin 
countries to-day. JoHN 5. WAINEWRIGHT. 


of the Notitia Dignitatum.” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
CLEMENTINA J OHANNES SOBIESKY DOUGLASS 
(12 S. viii. 411, 497).—The extract from The 


| Barrow News at ante, p. 497, states that the 


lady buried at Finsthwaite was “in all 
probability ” the daughter of Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart and Clementina Walken- 
shaw. It would be interesting to know 
the grounds for this opinion. How many 


and came into vogue with the extension of. children. had Mie Welkenchaw 


was the faie of each ? Rosa ALBA. 


Henry Ctay (12 S. viii. 449).—This 
name appears as a ‘‘ Manufacturer of Paper 
Tea Trays to their Majesties and the Royal 
Family ” at 18, King Street, Covent Garden, 
in the ‘Post Office Directory’ for 1820. 
He is at the same address in the Directory 
of 1840. A. H. S. 


Famity (12 8. vii. 471).—From 
a carded list: of mottoes appearing on book 
plates (Ex libris) I extract the following. 
Each surname is counted as one. 


Dum spiro spero.... 
Esse quam videri .. 
Nil desperandum .. 
Nec temere, nec timide .. 46 
R. E. THomas 
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This use of the adjective is illustrated by 
‘N.E.D.,’ vol. ix., p. 80, col. 3, under 
Single, 13: ** of beer, ale, &c. : Weak, poor, 
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“SINGLE WHISKEY” (12 S. viii. 489).— | at the final sale by : 

| these, though pretty, are by no means the choicest 
| specimens. 
| dinner service, with I think ducal bearings ; 
or! only last summer Mr. Bohn (the well-known 


[12 S, IX. 2, 1921. 


way of remembrance, but 


A man in the town has a whole 
and 


inferior in quality ; small. Now archaic.” publisher) gave £5 to an old man for one little 


The earliest example given is of 1485, 
vessell of single bere to the gonners,” and 


there is one from the London Gazette in| 
1704, in which “single French brandy ” | 
is;mentioned. Epwarp BENSLY. | 
| 

LowEsTort Cutna (12 S. vii. 49, 115, 196). 
—Several answers to the original query 
appeared last year, yet the following 
version may be acceptable. It is from the | 
widow of Sir James Smith, the botanist | 
(d. 1828), and at this time in her 96th year. | 
She writes in 1868 :— | 


Surely, dear Mr. Reeve, this is not the first. 
time you have inquired of me concerning Lowestoft | 
china? Either you, or Dr. Hooker it might be;_ 
whichever it was. I sent him all that I knew 
about it, and that all is very little, for I am one 
of the sceptics, and have been filled with doubt | 
and surprise at the reports that I have heard. | 
But I am told I am quite mistaken, and that it, 
surely had arrived at a great state of perfection ; | 
that foreign artists had been employed ; and that, | 
if what is shown is not Lowestoft china, what 
other is it? For there is a peculiarity in it which 
is totally different from Chelsea, or Derby, or 
Worcestershire, or Staffordshire. This I admit. 
One peculiarity has been observed. The bottoms | 
of the saucers have very slight undulations, | 
looking, as is said, like a ribbon that requires 
ironing to be perfectly flat and smooth. This I) 
noticed ; and, I must add, I have seen the same | 
in real Chinese china. There is a uniformity in 
certain little flowers and roses which is seen in 
no others. The shapes are good, and as the 
manufacture advanced the painting was improved, | 
armorial bearings were represented and gilding. | 

In my early youth there was a manufactory ; | 
that I often went to and saw Mr. Allan dab a) 
piece of white clay on a wheel, and, with his foot 
turning the wheel, with his right hand he formed 
a handsome basin or cup in a minute or two. 
The china basins, cups, saucers, pots, jugs— 
everything was made here, painted here, by poor 
sickly-looking boys and girls, for it was a very 
unwholesome trade—baked here; and they had 
a shop in London, which I suppose, took off the 
bulk of their manufactured articles. I remember 
the great water-wheel which ground the clay—a | 
fearful monster, sublime, I must say for it “ hid | 
its limits in its greatness’”’; but the beautiful | 
lake that supplied it with water, and was covered | 
with water-lilies, was one of my favourite resorts. | 

Gillingwater tells us that Mr. Hewling Leeson 
found the clay on his estate in 1756, made experi- 
ments, was defeated ; other persons took it up, 
and were also hindered through jealousy ; another 
trial proved unsuccessful, but repeated efforts 
succeeded, and the manufacture began, and went 
on till about the end of the century, or early in 
1800, when my brother bought a few articles 


‘* g | cup, which the poor fellow intended as a legacy to 
| his daughter and he unwillingly sold it; | 
| £5 bribed him—or it might be more; the original 


but 


price was probably 4d. or 6d. at most. 

This is far away the best explanation of 
this most interesting question, and is from 
the ‘Memoirs and Correspondence of Henry 
Reeve, C.B., D.C.L.’ 

W. W. GLENNY. 

Barking, Essex. 


PRISONERS WHO HAVE SURVIVED HANG- 
ING (12 S. vii. 68, 94, 114, 134, 173, 216, 
438; viii. 73).—An earlier instance than 
any cited isin Henry Knyghton’s ‘ Chronicle’ 
as follows :— 

In 1350, a criminal named Walter Wynk- 
bourne was hanged at Leicester, and having 
been taken down after the lapse of the usual 
period, was found to be yet alive. Some were 
for recommencing the execution, but the more 
humane took him to sanctuary in the church 
of St. Sepulchre in that town, until the will of 
the King should be known. Edward III., the 
then monarch, happened to be with the religious 
in Leicester Monastery at the very time, and an 
application was at once made to his clemency. 
The King thereupon forgave the criminal in 
Latin, Deus tibi dedit vitam, ct nos tibi{dabi- 


mus castam. 
W. B. H. 


Peter BecKrorD (12 8. viii. 489).—He 
was born in 1740, the son of Julines Beckford, 
who hailed from Jamaica. Julines was 
not a hunting man, but five years after 
Peter’s birth his father purchased the house 
and manor of Stapleton or Steepleton- 
Iwerne in Dorsetshire, together with certain 
rights in Cranborne Chase, from one Thomas 
Fownes, who bought the place from George 
Pitt in 1654. Mr. Fownes was, I believe, 
the first gentleman in England who mastered 
a pack of hounds exclusively for fox- 
hunting. He hunted the Cranborne Chase 
district till his money became exhausted, 
and he sold his pack to Mr. Bowes, a York- 
shireman. Peter Beckford practically lived 
the whole of his life at Stapleton and died 
there. His son was created 3rd Baron Rivers 


his great-granddaughters, the Misses 


Pitt, still own the place, I believe. Peter 
Beckford is understood to have started by 
hunting deer, as a youth, with a few buck- 
hounds. Later in life he ran a pack of 


harriers, and later still he presided over a 
pack of foxhounds. 


The country he hunted 
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was practically that which is now known | comparing the saying in question with a 
as the South Dorset, which embraces Cran- | companion proverb in circulation in many 


borne Chase, of which he was appointed | parts of the country :— 4 
Ranger. I do not think any precise record Who casts a clout in May 
exists of the period of his mastership of Shall sleep in clay. 


foxhqunds. Some interesting notes, how- There is no mistaking the meaning of this. 
ever, on his hunting career were collated| The recent correspondence in ‘N. & Q.’ 
by Mr. Otho Paget in an introduction to an|on the Franklin Nights (or Days) has 
edition of Beckford’s monumental ‘ Thoughts | called attention to the cold snap which we 
on Hunting’ published by Methuen in 1890. | invariably get in May, and which usually 
WiLLoucHBY Maycock. occurs after both the hawthorn and the 
meadow mayflower have blossomed. 
HANDSHAKING (12 S. viii. 451, 495).— Wo. Setr WEEKS. 
This seems a century before The Rambler| Westwood, Clitheroe. 
to have been for men only. See ‘ Diary of 
Anne Clifford’ (Countess of Dorset, Pem- 1 2 : 
broke and Montgomery, 1590-1676) quoted | % Christ! © cup most golden.”— This hymn 
was written by the Rev. Thomas Toke Lynch, 
in ‘Papers and Pedigrees Relating to Cum- | and will be found in his book ‘The Rivulet.’ 
berland and Westmoreland’ (W. Jackson, Mr. Lynch was from 1862 to 1871 (the year of 
vol. i., pp. 55-57) :— his death) minister to a congregation worshipping 
Feb. 10th.—This afternoon about one o’clock, 2t. Mornington Chapel in the Hampstead Road, 
did Sir George Fletcher and his lady and her Where I have occasionally heard him preach. 
daughter by her first husband, and Mr. Fleming | The Rivulet’ on its first appearance raised = 
and his eldest daughter come hither, so I had considerable storm in the religious world on 


them into my chamber and kissed the women and #ccount of its alleged want of sound doctrine. 
took the men by the hand. |The hymns certainly are not dogmatic, but they 


. . . With Mr. Thomas Ubank of Ormside the breathe throughout the spirit of true religion 
doctor, so after dinner I had him into my cham- | Which their author exemplified in his life, and 
ber, and I took him by the hand. = have “a faint mystical fragrance” such as_ is 

. . . And this day there dined without with my | rarely found in more popular hymns. Speaking 
folks my cousin . . . So after dinner I had generally they are perhaps hardly suitable for 


them all into my chamber, and kissed the women Congregational use, but several of them have 
and took the men by the hand. ‘been included in well-known hymn-books. 


M. E. A. P. C. C. B. 


AUTHOR WANTED (12 S. viii. 471): ‘“ Heart 


Cast not a clout RNotes on Books. 


Till May be out. | Studi sin: 
udies in Islamic ysticism. By Rey 

I have been familiar with this saying Alleyne Nicholson. (Cambiidge University 
all my life and have never anywhere heard | Press, £1 4s. net.) 

it used with reference to anything but the) A WELL-KNowN French writer, conversant with 

month of May. The fact that the weather the modern life of Islam, has reproached the 

of this month is unstable gives point to the ee and practice of followers “ the P ye 

roverb as a warning against being too| with being defective in mysticism. If the conten 

Pp _ 3 & ag & of Islamic mysticism be considered, it may be 

ready to believe that summer has come. | conceded that it is not the richest, and thereby 

May is a pious fraud of the almanac,’’| we may perhaps say not the profoundest, system 


says Lowell, and this is as true here as in) 0f mystical doctrine: If, however, we consider 
: the devotion, conviction and concentration of the 


, —_—— - Not till June comes (and mystic himself, then the holy men and doctors 
alas! not always then) is it safe to cast! of Islam take high rank among those who are 
our winter clothing. C. C. B. | aware of and live by the supernatural. As their 
apprehension of this is vivid so is their con- 
sistency of profession and conduct apt to be 


| 
May Sayine (12 8. viii. 490).— | 


A similar suggestion as to the interpreta- 


tion of uncompromising. ! 
Don’ The studies in this volume should have the 
Lot cast a clout same function for English readers as the delightful 
ill May is out ‘Studies in Islamic Poetry’ which we noticed 


was made, during the warm weather we) at ante, p. 139. That is to say, they should bring 


had last Whit-week, in a letter which Lragety om thought closer to us, and help vi establish 
it at least as a constant element in the picture 
ppeared in the London Daily Express. each of us forms of the world. But they should 


It is ingenious but not convincing, and is/ qo a good deal more than this, and more even 
undoubtedly wrong, as will be seen by than arouse keen enjoyment. For those who 
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care for the history of the Middle Ages in the | 
West they afford material for most illuminating | 
contrasts and comparisons between Islam and 
*the Catholic Church. 

The three great Sufis who form the subject of | 
these pages are contemporaries of the Medieval | 
Church—Abiai Sa‘id, at the end of the tenth and | 
the beginning of the eleventh century; Ibnu ’I-| 
Farid in the days of Innocent III.; Jili at the 
turn of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Abt Sa‘id was a Persian, who, after his con- 
version to Sufism, spent years in the strictest 
and most ingenious asceticism. This training | 
completed, his soul arrived at permanent com- 
munion with Allah, he lived and moved freely 
among his fellow-men, his ecstasies and miracles 
and his teaching attesting his divine inspiration. 
The biographical material for his life is abundant, 
and Dr. Nicholson has quoted from it freely, 
the curious riches of the story being conveyed in 
a very pleasant translation. Abu Sa‘id’s mystical 
outlook may, perhaps, be compared with that 
of those Christian mystics who have made much 
use of the Song of Solomon—at least in so far as 
concerns its passionateness. His insistence ‘on the 
selflessness of true love might be St. Bernard’s ; and 
his attitude towards fortune and conduct has the 
lover’s generosity and detachment :—‘‘ To lay 
aside what thou hast in thy head, to give what 
thou hast in thy hand, and not to recoil from 
whatsoever befalls thee.” Marcus Aurelius has 
several sayings not unlike this—but it comes 
nearer to the ‘‘ne rien demander et ne rien 
refuser’’ of St. Francis de Sales. Where Abi 
Sa‘id differs from the Christian mystic is in his 
self-importance—indication of some deep-going 
difference of theory, but not to be regretted by 
the humorous reader, since it is the source of 
many fine stories. 

Several of these are of interest from the point 
of view of the modern psychical research and 
kindred topics, and there is a passage of Abt 
Sa‘id’s wisdom which carries an idea akin to 
those of our busy friends the psycho-analysts. 
Somebody had objected to the young men’s 
dancing and singing after they had entered on 
the Path. Said he :—‘‘ The souls of young men are 
not yet purged of lust: indeed, it may be the 
prevailing element; and lust takes possession 
of all the limbs. Now, if a young dervish claps 
his hands, the lust of his hands will be dissipated, 
and if he tosses his} feet,the lust of his feet 
will be lessened. When by this means the lust 
fails in their limbs, they can preserve themselves 
from great sins, but when all lusts are united 
(which God forfend!) they will sin mortally. 
It is better that the fire of their lust should be 
= aaa in the [dance] than in something 
else.”’ 

Dr. Nicholson treats next al-Insdnu ’l-Kémil 
(‘The Perfect Man’) of Jili, the study which 
we are inclined to think the best of the three. 
Jili’s system of mystical philosophy embraces a 
logos doctrine, and though, being a Musulman, 
he repudiates the possibility of an incarnation 
of God, the progress of God made manifest in 
matter descending into consciousness by the 
stages “of Oneness, He-ness and I-ness, whereby 
at last, in the Perfect Man, God returns to God 
again, composes a system which has many obvious 


affinities with the Christian scheme. An im- 


portant difference would seem to be the more 
highly abstract and monistic nature of the 
Islamic conception—which, however, in one 
place receives a curious contradiction as if some 
thwarted apprehension of another possible view 
asserted itself. Jili tells ‘“‘ as a fact known to 
few but revealed to him by mystical illumination, 
that everything exists in and for itself, and that 
its life is entirely free and self-determined. .., 
On the Day of Resurrection each of a man’s deeds 
will appear in visible shape and will address 
him and say,‘ I am thy deed.’’”’ In an Appendix 


| to this chapter Dr. Nicholson gives some useful 
| notes on the Fusts of Ibnu ’1-Arabi. 


In the Odes of Ibnu ’1-Farid the mysticism of 
Islam takes on another guise. Dr. Nicholson finds 
in the poet greater kinship to Dante than to 
Lucretius: we should be, rather tentatively, in- 
clined to compare them with another work which, 
though less philosophical and not in form poetical, 
is yet essentially poetry and resembles Ibnu ’l- 
Farid in its use of symbolism—St. Francis de 
Sales’ ‘ Traité de l’Amour de Dieu.’ Dr. Nichol- 
son not only gives a masterly account of the 
argument and spirit of the odes but furnishes 
translations of so large a part of them that it is 
quite possible for the reader who cannot tackle 
the original to gain from this study a real know- 
ledge of the author. 

We congratulate both Dr. Nicholson and the 
Cambridge Press on the production of a book 
which should long be of great value and im- 
portance for the study of Islam, and which 
will always be a source of enjoyment. 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £16 10 
Half Leather, royal, purple « or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather “et 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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